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it does out of a salon which is all silver and blue, with an occa- 
sional gleam of pale gold, a very elegant room of extensive dimen- 
sions, lighted by crystal chandeliers. . . . , 

Mr. Oliver Harriman's house has the merit of breadth, being 
fifty feet wide. It would be difficult to convey the rich effect of its 
splendid interior as it first bursts.upon one. It is worthy of a word 
which should be used sparingly— it is gorgeous. The library hung 
with Algerine portieres, carpeted With Turkey rugs ; the furniture 
covered with the most splendid stuffs of the East ; the inlaid wood- 
work, the taste, usefulness, and Eastlake simplicity of the mantel- 
piece, which is an etagere for china as well as mantel-piece and 
decorative shelf— all is superb. The colours are varied in this 
room. It has an Asiatic splendour and license, and a European 
elegance. Comfort is included in every detail, from the broad, low- 
sofa, the warm, rich, velvet-bound portiere, up to the ceiling, which 
is Byzantine in decoration, and suits the character of the room. 
The dining-room, sharing in the magnificent proportions of the 
house, is fifty feet wide ; the beauty of the inlaid woodwork, the 
gorgeous effect of the portieres and curtains, which are of the 
richest brocaded Chinese silk, the handsome solid effect of the 
carved sideboard, the plaques, vases, and brasses, which add to the 
effect, all make this noble room worthy to be compared to an Eng- 
lish dining-room in some great ducal house, and no higher praise 
can be given to any room than that. ;A 

Does it take nineteen centuries to know how to build a house ? 
Would it be unfair to suggest that these American houses have 
something which all, the models have not? They have an adapta- 
bility to the climate and time, which perhaps the Italian palace had 
not, which certainly the French houses of the present time have not. 
Who ever tried to get a bath in Paris, that did not regret the hot 
and cold water of our New York houses ? 

Even in England, that home of comfort and luxury, there is 
sometimes a sigh for .the silent slaves of the -ring, who bring us 
light and warmth and water ; and, as for our decorations, whence 
do they come ? In the illuminated missals of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries, do we find the designs for most., of these ela- 
borate and beautiful ceilings of the present day. Some barefooted 



monk in a lonely cell devised out of the poetic depth of his ima- 
gination designs for borders and scrolls which, put on a modern 
ceiling, bear scrutiny to-day in the Fifth Avenue. 

The Saracens conquered the Byzantines, and, as is often the case, 
carried off the art and civilisation of the conquered race, built the 
Alhambra, and gave us arabesques. We would fain gather from 
their natural and inherited taste such ideas as we can carry away ; 
and yet what one of them lived in such comfort as the man of to- 
day finds in his house ? To be sure, their splashing fountains would 
have been very pleasant on a hot summer day, but the wind blows 
cold in Granada sometimes : what provision had they against that ? 
The marble floors of Venice are very cold, the old palaces are often 
open to rats and mice, and such small deer, and were even in those 
days when an army of servitors kept them in order. The early 
British gave us that Celtic style of ornamentation, full of conceit, 
the interlacing of ribbons and circles, architectural and mathema- 
tical combinations, which to-day decorates a ceiling that is peer- 
less ; but what did they know about comfort ? 

Thus, the art of living is progressive : the study of all the ages 
goes toward making up one interior ; we take from the savage races 
and from the learned races ; we indulge in the grotesque if fancy 
so suggest (and that tendency to soar away from the real is strongly 
developed in nations in which the elements of civilisation are so 
heterogeneous as in ours). The result of all this combination is 
marvellous. We have built in cleanliness and comfort ; behind our 
arabesques our smoke ascends ; our windows give us light, our 
chimneys draw : all, but the hot furnace with which we bake our- 
selves in winter, is to be commended. That is infamous and un- 
healthful, and should be abolished ; but for comfort, beauty, dura- 
bility, and taste, these houses of New York may bear comparison 
with any in the world. They but need yet one sanctifying and en- 
nobling touch : one artist must finish them after Marcotte ; one 
great painter must add that light which " never was on sea or 
land ; " one sculptor must round the outlines and define the scroll, 
and then they will be perfect — and the name of this great artist 
is Time. 

M. E. W. S. 



THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" AVING in our preceding chapter dwelt at some 
little length upon the use of the eagle, vulture, 
and pelican, we now proceed to a consideration 
of the circumstances under which we find the 
swan, cock, peacock, owl, and some other less* 
common animal forms. The swan figures in 
a few classic myths, and may, therefore, be met 
with from time to time in classic Art ; a very good example 
of its use was given among the illustrations of our last paper. 
Leda was visited by Jupiter in the form of a swan ; and it is also 
introduced as one of the attributes of Venus or Aphrodite, who is 
frequently represented as drawn in a chariot by swans or doves. 
The British Museum affords several illustrations of this. The 
swan is not so frequently met with in heraldry as many other bird- 
forms ; it was, however, the badge of the house of Cleves, in allu- 
sion to an old family legend which we need scarcely here detail ; 
and it was also adopted by Clement IX., with the motto " Cum 
candore canore," in allusion to the snowy purity of the colour of 
its plumage and to the myth of the song of the dying swan. It is 
also the attribute of St. Hugh and St. Cuthbert. One Old writer, 
however, whose book we consulted, declares that " swans are 
looked upon as symbols of hypocrisy, because they have fine 
wings, and yet can scarce raise themselves from the earth, so that 
they are of no use to them ; besides, the feathers of a swan are 
white to perfection, but their flesh is very black, as are the hypo- 
crites, appearing outwardly very virtuous, and being inwardly very 
wicked." It is one of the devices found on Greek coins. 



The vigilance and pugnacity of the cock have made the bird a 
favourite symbol of watchfulness and valour. In Christian Art it 
is mainly associated with St. Peter. Guillim, an old writer on 
heraldry, calls the cock "the knight among birds, being both of 
noble courage and also prepared evermore to the battle, having his 
comb for a helmet, his sharp and hooked bill for a falchion to slash 
and wound his enemy ; " while Coats, another of the ancients, 
affirms that " the cock is the emblem of strife, of quarrels, of haugh- 
tiness, and of victory, because he rather chooses to die than yield, 
for which reason Aristophanes calls him the bird of Mars ; and 
the Dardanians, to express that they did not shun giving battle, 
caused two cocks, fighting, to be stamped upon their coin." It 
was also adopted by the Gauls as their standard, and its plumage 
as a crest. The cock was by the Greeks and Romans dedicated 
to Apollo, because he gives warning of his approach at daybreak ; 
and to Mercury as an emblem of watchfulness. It was also, like 
the serpent, one of the attributes of ^Esculapius. Our readers will 
remember that Socrates, after taking the deadly draught, sacrificed 
a cock to that deity. Cocks are also regarded with veneration by 
the Japanese, and are carefully tended in the enclosures of the 
temples. They are very frequently met with in Japanese Art. 
Examples of their use may be seen in the South Kensington col- 
lection. 

The hen and chickens, as an emblem of God's providence, is 
sometimes met with in old sculptures on ecclesiastical buildings. 
Their use evidently springs from that passage in the Bible that 
shows us the infinitely tender Redeemer mourning over the guilty 
city, and declaring that, had its inhabitants so willed it, God's good 
providence would have been to them a shield and sure defence, an 
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effectual succour, even as the hen gathers her young beneath her 
wings and guards them from every harm. 

The peacock was, in the early ages of Christianity, regarded as 
a type of the Resurrection, and in the catacombs of Rome, and 
throughout the range of Byzantine Art, it is often to be met with. 
The dove, too, as a Christian symbol, is so well known from its 
abundant recurrence, that we need do no more than mention it 
here, and more especially as in another work of ours, the " Prin- 
ciples of Ornamental Art," we have in our remarks on Symbolism 
gone at considerable length into this and other examples of the 



use of animals with symbolic meaning, and do not, therefore, think 
it advisable to repeat our remarks. 

The owl, as the bird of Minerva, was held in especial esteem by 
the Athenians, who claimed that goddess as the patron and founder 
of their city, and therefore stamped her emblem on their coinage ; 
of which use of it we gave an example in one of the illustrations 
of our last paper. It is found, too, on the coins of Imbros, an 
island in the yEgean Sea, on those of Rubi, in Apulia, and of 
Sigeum, in the Troad. 

The crane, goose, peacock, pheasant, duck, raven, and many 





Fig. 47- 



Fig. 48. 



other birds, figure largely in Japanese work, and are always ren- 
dered with great spirit. The first of these is, from its long life, 
regarded as an emblem of longevity, the duck and drake as sym- 
bols of domestic felicity. 

The raven, standard of the Norsemen, and among the classic 
nations a bird dedicated to Apollo, is sometimes introduced in 
ornament. Several examples of it may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. In one the god Mithras is kneeling on a prostrate bull, and 
near it is a raven, a bird frequent in Mithraic sculpture. In 
another sculpture, an altar, Apollo is introduced, and by his side 
the raven. 

The goose is another bird of common occurrence in Greek and 
Roman work. The sacred geese of Rome will at once be recalled 
to the mind of the reader ; the birds whose cackling gave warning 
of the foe, and thus saved th'e city, and which were, therefore, ever 
after. held in high regard. Several examples of its introduction 
may readily be found among the Graeco-Roman remains in our 



great national collection. It also occurs on the monuments of 
Egypt. 

A very favourite subject on vases and gems is the destruction of 
the Stymphalian birds by Hercules. These very undesirable neigh- 
bours dwelt in a lake near Stymphalus, in Arcadia; they had 
brazen claws, wings, and beaks, and their diet was human flesh. 
Their destruction was one of the celebrated Labours of that great 
hero of antiquity. 

We pass now to some little consideration of the use of fish-forms 
in ornamental Art. The fish figures very largely in the orna- 
mental compositions uncovered at Pompeii ; its lithe form and 
simple contour are at once very graceful and pleasing, and also 
very easily effected in the somewhat dashing sweep of the brush 
that is characteristic of so much of the Pompeian work. Fig. 53 
is a very fair specimen of this, and in Zahn's great work on Pom- 
peii our student-readers will find many other examples. Fig. 52 is 
an example from the catacombs of Rome. 






Fig. 49. 



Fig. 50. 



Fig. 51. 



Fishes and other marine forms enter very largely into Japanese 
work. Audsley, in his noble work on the keramic art of that 
people, tells us that this marked love for the fish arises from the 
great respect in which they hold a tradition that they were once a 
nation of poor fishermen. Though ordinarily we do not find either 
nations or individuals caring either to recall to themselves or to 
others the lowliness of their origin, yet the Japanese, we are told, 
always accompany the costliest present with a piece of fish, in me- 
morial of the origin of their nation. 

In the numerous representations of saints in the paintings and 
sculptures of the Middle Ages the fish often occurs. To St. Com- 
gall it is needed food supplied by angel-hands ; St. Chrysogonus, 



the martyr, had his body borne up in the water by sympathetic and 
dutiful little fish ; while to St. Anthony of Padua they supply an 
attentive auditory as they listen to his discourse. They are also 
associated with Saints Bertold, Walter, Arnold, Zeus, and some 
few others ; into the nature of the association in each case it is 
scarcely here worth while to go. 

Fig. 5$ is taken from a quaint capital of Norman date ; Figs. 48 
and 54, equally grotesque, are examples of ancient Peruvian pot- 
tery in the British Museum. The first of these is clearly a vessel 
for holding liquid, an abnormal form of bottle or vase, in fact ; 
while the second, we imagine, was intended to be filled with oil and 
used as a lamp. The view we have given is of the nature of a 
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plan, and the pierced projections at intervals round the form appear 
clearly to point to suspension. 

The fish-eating monster represented in Fig. 47 is from a piece 



of Buddhist work from a small tope in Bhopal, Central India, da- 
ting somewhere probably about the first century of the Christian 
era. Our sketch is taken from a cast in the South Kensington 




Fig. 52. 




Fig. 53. 



Museum. The coin, Fig. 56, having the three maritime symbols I turn. The single fish, Fig. 49, above the inscription, is a coin of 
on it, the scallop, the crab, and the fish, was struck at Agrigen- I Ilissa. The two fish surrounding the greyhound, Fig. 51, were one 





Fig. 54- 



Fig 55- 



of the devices on the coinage of Argos, while the fish in the claws I Fig. 50, is a very common figure on the coins of Egina. The 
of the bird, Fig. 58, is taken from a coin of Sinope. The tortoise, I remaining illustration, Fig. 57, is an example of the heraldic form 




Fig. 56. 





Fig. 58. 



of scallop-shell, a form very largely employed in armorial bear- 
ings. It is, in religious Art, the badge of the pilgrim, and in more 
especial sense an attribute of St. James the Greater ; it is always 
represented either in his hand, or affixed to hat, cloak, or wallet. 



Fish-forms and shells are very largely employed in the Italian 
Art of the period of the Renaissance ; many excellent examples 
may be seen in the fine collection of casts in the South Kensington 
Museum. 



NEW MAUSOLEUM AT GENEVA. 



THE mausoleum of the late eccentric Duke of Brunswick, which 
is about to be erected in the Jardin des Alpes, Geneva, and is 
estimated to cost about $280,000, is, it is reported, to be ornamented 
with six white marble statues of the duke's ancestors, beginning 
with Henry the Lion, and ending with his father, who fell at Quatre 
Bras, and whom Byron, in his " Childe Harold," speaks of in one 
of those magnificent stanzas describing the battle of Waterloo — 



u Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain." 



The monument is also to have representations of remarkable inci- 
dents in the history of the house of Brunswick, and a recumbent 
figure of the duke himself under a canopy supported by six marble 
columns, the whole surmounted by an equestrian statue. 



